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FOREWORD 


Meet Mr. Robert L. Sharp. 


The Cumberland County Historical Society is honored to present this 
young man as the newest local historian and to have dedicated to it by 
him this ‘Concise History of Colonial Bridgeton and Its Early Environs.” 

Our County is rich with veins of historic ore. Perhaps Cabotian conquests 
in the fifteenth century give us our first intimate, recognizable relationship 
to America’s pre-colonial history, anc not a full century has passed since 
those explorations without there being worth-recording acts of patriotism 
within our borders or performed by our patriots elsewhere. Nor need it 
be retold that Cumberland County has had distinguished writers to make 
our historic past real in adequate portrayals. We mention by names only 
Judge Elmer and Charles E. Sheppard, Esq. Contemporary writers (other 
than Mr. Sharp, of course,) are not named lest we fail to give the names of 
all of them deserving recognition. However, those who have written have 
found an abundance of ‘ore to mine’ and inspiration wherewith to dig deep 
and supply the priceless nuggets to desiring readers. Enough remains to set 
many inspired pens to writing. May Mr. Sharp’s service be an example 
to other youth. 


Mr. Sharp holds the degree of Bachelor of Arts, and is now a candidate 
for the degree of Master of Arts at the University of Delaware. He was 
born at Port Norris in 1933, but with his parents he removed to Bridgeton 
about 25 years ago. He was graduated from Bridgeton High School in 1951. 
The same year he enlisted in the United States Navy and served four years, 
receiving an honorable discharge. He was graduated from the Glassboro 
State College in 1961, his major having been Secondary Social Studies. 


Our author married Mary Ann Waller and in an interview pays tribute 
to his wife “as cooperating essentially with him in his educational and 
literary efforts.” 

He is cordially welcomed into the realm of persons dedicated to historic 
endeavors. His mind, his heart and his pen are bidden God-speed. 


And e’er closing this Foreword it must be said that the writer is 
proud because The Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Bridgeton (Mr. 
Clarence B. McCormick, president) sponsors this presentation. As a _ pro- 
gressive, loyal institution it encourages Mr. Sharp as he starts upon what 
we predict to be a successful course and generously gives the public the 
benefit of this splendid History. 
26th July 1963 

FRANCIS A, STANGER, JR. 
President of Cumberland County 
Historical Society 
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PREFACE 


The purpose of this research paper is to bring together in a con- 
cise manner the growth of Cumberland County, specifically the area 
of what is today Bridgeton, New Jersey. It is my hope to show the 
rise of this territory to county status, discussing the role it played in 
the War of the Revolution, and terminating the paper with a brief 
glance at post-Revolution life. Emphasis will be placed on the Revo- 
lutionary period, and the important part played by the patriotic citi- 
zens of Cohansey ‘Bridge, as Bridgeton was then called, showing their 


reactions to Crown rule and their determination for independence. 
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‘CHAPTER | 


THE FOUNDING AND EARLY FORMATION OF THE 
COHANSEY BRIDGE REGION: 1675 TO 1700 


The official enactment of the New Jersey Legislature making the south- 
ern portion of Salem county into another county occurred on September 19, 
1747-48. This new county was given the name of Cumberland by Governor 
Belcher, in commemoration of the Duke of Cumberland for his victory at 
Culloden Moor in 1746. The Duke’s victory was greatly acclaimed in England 
and it seemed appropriate for the Governor of New Jersey to honor the “hero 
of the day” by naming the new county for him, perpetuating the name of 
Cumberland. 

A small settlement along the Cohansey River called Cohansey Bridge, 
was voted to be the county seat, despite the fact that Greenwich was the 
largest town in the county. Though most of the land on both sides of the Co- 
hansey River had been surveyed prior to 1747, there were few inhabitants 
residing at Cohansey Bridge, *. . . no more than eight or ten houses in the 
immediate vicinity.” 1 It has been estimated that only 300 to 400 people lived 
there in 1800, and 9,529 in the entire county according to the census of 1800. 
Today, as one rides through the county, it is hard to realize that such a pau- 
city of population ever existed. The city of Bridgeton, formerly Cohansey 
Bridge, has close to 20,000 inhabitants and the county boasts a population of 
close to 90,000. 

In order to fully understand the development and growth of Cumberland 
County and Bridgeton, one must go back to the founding of Fenwick’s Colony 
in 1675. Whether or not there were settlements prior to this time in the area 
of the Cohansey River is a matter of speculation. Records of Surveys and 
titles for land date back to 1676; it is in these records that we first find men- 
tion of Cohansey. 

Major John Fenwick, a cavalry leader under Cromwell, became entangled 
with real estate in the New World when he bought a deed for one-half of 
New Jersey from Lord Berkeley in 1673. The purchase by Fenwick was ac- 
tually made in trust fer an Edward Billing. a friend of Lord Berkeley. Mr. 
Fenwick refused to turn over the deeds to Billing until he was promised a full 
tenth of the total territory. Fenwick became involved in several quarrels over 
legal matters with Billing and his trustees and they finally signed a tripartite 
deed, reserving ten equal 2 parts for Fenwick, the other nine parts going to 
Billing’s Trustees, one of whom was William Penn. 

During these disputes over title rignts, Fenwick had started designing 
plans to establish a colony on his share of land, He sold land to prospective 
settlers and drew up articles concerning the formation of a colony. He 
ignored the plans of the other trustees and their attempts to regulate his 
activities. In order to obtain the necessary funds needed to complete his 
plans, he mortgaged his property to two friends, John Eldridge and Edmund 
Warner, and they in turn loaned him money and agreed to pay off his debts. 
He gave tnem the right to sell land in order to be paid back for the loan. In 
his haste to depart for the New World, Fenwick turned over the deeds to 
Eldridge and Warner. Despite this transfer of deeds, Fenwick considered him- 
self as possessing rights to settle the province as he had planned. 

Fenwick and his followers, about 150 persons of various occupations 3 
and mostly Quakers, boarded the Griffin and set sail for America in 1675. 
They made their way up the Delaware River a short distance before dropping 
anchor, probably in the cove at the mouth of the Salem Creek, arriving in 
June, 1675. 4 The passengers went ashore and gave thanks for a safe journey. 
They called the spot New Salem, meaning “peaceful land,’ and set about 
making shelters. 


1 Lucius Q. C. Elmer. History of the Early Settlement and Progress of Cumber- 
land County, New Jersey. (Bridgeton, New Jersey, 1869), p. 24. 

2 Each part was equal to 100 acres. 

3 See Appendix No. 1. 


4 See Appendix No. 2. 


Soon after they had established a settlement along the river, Fenwick 
began making treaties with the Indians who were scattered throughout the 
area in small settlements. They were peaceful Indians and the new white 
people, being Quakers and preaching a peaceful life of non-resistance, did 
nothing to disturb or anger them. Major Fenwick, in order to purchase addi- 
tional land in a friendly and peaceful manner, convened with the chiefs of 
the settlements and entered into contracts with them for the sale of their 
rights and titles to the lands now known as Salem and Cumberland Counties. 
The land was obtained in a series of three purchases. “The first purchase 
included the lands within Salem Creek and Old-man’s Creek.” 5 The second 
purchase included “all the lands lying between Salem Creek and the Cohan- 
zick Creek,” 6 the latter, according to legend, being named for a chief who 
resided along the south bank of the creek. Upon learning of the existence 
of another river to the east of the Cohanzick, Fenwick made a third purchase 
from the Indians, giving him the land extending from the Cohanzick Creek 
to the Morris River (spelled Maurice today), In order to pay for these newly 
acquired lands, valuable material goods were given to the Indians. 7 The final 
transaction was made in the early part of 1676. 


Having accomplished the task cf purchasing additional land, Fenwick 
started taking over the administrative duties of the new colony. On June 21, 
1676, the oath of John Fenwick as Governor of Fenwick’s Colony, New Jer- 
sey, was taken by him and accepted by his followers. This oath of office 
caused him a great deal of trouble with his trustees and with Governor 
Andros of New York. The details of his troubles are too involved to be 
handled efficiently in the text of this paper, but suffice it to say that he never 
gave up his claim to his colony nor the right of his title as Governor of his 
colony until his death in 1683. 

After successfully declaring himself the Governor of his colony, John 
Fenwick undertook the tedious job of dividing the land among the settlers. 
In connection with this problem he issued the following proclamation on 
June 25, 1676: 

Agreement of settlement and division of lands by chief purchas- 

ers of Fenwick’s Colony and others now residing there, to witness: 

every purchaser to have half of his land in the liberties of Allowayes; 

a neck or two to be laid out for a town at Chohansick, half for the 

chief proprietor (Fenwick), the other half in town lots for purchasers, 

the lots to be of 16 acres; 8 
The colonists unanimously agreed with the plan and to expedite settlement 
Fenwick, on August 9, 1676, administered the “oath of office to Richard 
Hancock as Deputy Surveyor of Fenwick’s Colony.” 9 In order to administer 
more efficient control over the vast territory of his colony, Major Fenwick 
authorized the owners of the land that he parceled out be Known as proprie- 
tors, with headquarters in Burlington, New Jersey. To further consolidate 
control, a Proprietory Council was elected in 1678, with elections to be held 
annually. The council would then transact the general business of the col- 
ony, Supervise Surveys and oversee surveys made on unoccupied land. Thus 
we find that within a few years after the settling of West Jersey, an attempt 
at government is made and land is distributed for settlement, with provisions 
being made for the establishment of two major towns, Salem and Cohansey. 

The area around the Cohansey attracted very few people at first. There 
were a few Indian settlements along the river as was evidenced by clearings 
where they grew their crops. These Indians were peaceful, being of the 
Delaware tribe of Lenni-Lenapes, and paid little attention to the new people 
who had invaded their privacy. Tales of these Indians had probably been 
brought back to the main colony at New Salem by the various surveyors, 
among the first being Richard Hancock. Soon a few Friends started taking 
up residence in this peaceful region along the river, many claiming the town 
lots promised them by Fenwick. The town had been laid out by Fenwick’s 


» Robert G. Johnson. An Historical Account of the First Settlement of Salem, 
in West Jersey, by John Fenwick, (Philadelphia: 1839), p. 14. 

6 IBID. p. 14. 

{ See Appendix No. 3 for breakdown of goods exchanged. 

S Archives of State of New Jersey, First Series, Vol. XXI, Documents Relating 
to the Colonial History of New Jersey—1664-1703. William Nelson, editor, Pater- 
son, N. J.; 1899), p. 554. 

» IBID. p. 558. 
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executors on the west side of the river and was designed to be called Cohan- 
Sey, the river to be changed to the Caesaria River, The region continued to 
be known as Cohansey, but the town came to be called Greenwich, the river 
retaining its original name of Cohansey. 10 The town received its new name as 
settlers from New England, namely Connecticut, gradually started calling it 
Greenwich, after the town of that name in Fairfield County, Connecticut, 
where they had lived. 11 

While people were buildin;; homes and establishing themselves in the town 
of Greenwich, Richard Hancock and others were surveying the land on both 
sides of the Cohansey for men of wealth in New Salem and other portions 
of West and East Jersey. Among the earliest surveys for lands in what is now 
Cumberland County was made for a “Robert Hutchinson, who had a survey 
laid for 950 acres on May 27, 1686. The upper corner of it was a white oak on 
the west side of the Cohansey River...’ 12 Another large land owner in the 
Cohansey area was John Mason who had obtained 5,000 acres and Jeremiah 
Basse who gained possession of a large tract of land on the east side of the 
Cohansey. 13 Basse never settied the claims to this land and some trouble 
gunse when the Wesi Jersey Society tried to sell it during the early years of 

7 

Between the years of 1680 and 1685, the area on the eastern side of the 
lower end of the Cohansey River was inhabited by some migrants from New 
England. Also during this Same period of time some people from England 
settled in the same area. At first they called their new settlement New Eng- 
land Town, in honor of their former home towns. The area did not Keep this 
name, however, and soon came to be known as Fairfield (Known today as 
Fairton, New Jersey). They were searching for a warmer climate and more 
fertile soil, and, having found it, named their town accordingly. Most of the 
inhabitants of Fairfield were Presbyterian and wasted little time in erecting 
a small church. 

For several years the area was without an official minister for the 
church, Many of the early settlers were religious and desired to have the 
preaching of the Word. When Daniel Coxe became Governor of West Jersey 
in the 1690’s, he took action to acquire a minister for the Fairfield Presbyte- 
rian Church. Governor Coxe had been keeping up correspondence with an 
acquaintance of his, a Reverend Thomas Bridge. Reverend Bridge had ex- 
pressed an inclination to leave his residence in the Bermuda Islands and settle 
in West Jersey. Governor Coxe wrote the West Jersey Society in London and 
informed them of Reverend Bridge’s desire and the necessity for a minister 
in the Cohansey section of Fenwick’s Colony, now known as Salem County. 
The Society wrote Reverend Bridge a letter inviting him to West Jersey and 
agreed to provide for him as follows: 

“A Letter from the West Jersey Society in England to Mr. Bridge. 

“Sir, We are informed by Dr. Coxe that you declare yourself in- 
clined together with divers other inhabitants of the Bermudas to re- 
move unto and reside in West Jersey, We are very glad a person 

of your principles and profession should entertain such thoughts, for 

having received an honorable character of you from diverse, we ex- 

pect not only benefit should accrue unto the inhabitants by. your 
pious instructions, accompanied with an exemplary life, but also by 
your prudential council in reference to civil and secular affairs. Where- 

in you have been Providentially necessitated to exercise yourself, and 

as we have been assured very successfully: Sir, if you are confirmed 

in your resolution we shall give you all the encouragement, coun- 

tenance and authority we are capable of. Many persons in diverse 

parts of the country have frequently expressed their desires of a 

Minister and assure us they will contribute towards his comfortable 

subsistence and pay him all that duty, respect and deference his work 

deserves. For that Dr. Coxe has conveyed unto us the government 

of the county with great part of his lands for your encouragement. 

Upon your arrival we will give order that you may in what situation 

you please, take up two thousand acres, one thousand to be your own 


10 mare: Some accounts refer to the Cohansey as a river, others refer to it as a 
cree 

11 See Appendix No. 4. 

12 South Jersey: A History 1664-1924, Alfred Heston, Editor-in-chief, Vol. II, (New 
York, 1924), p. 830. 

13 See Appendix No. 5. 


forever, the other to be annexed onto the office and descend unto him 
who shall succeed you whenever it shall please God by your death 
or otherwise to cause a vacancy. We are besides contriving some 
other method whereby to render your station more comfortable, hon- 
orable and profitable and doubt not but we shall conclude to your 
full satisfaction and all those who accompany you shall find fair deal- 
ing, encouragement, protection and assistance from 
“Sir, your affectionate friends and servants 


Thomas Lane James Baddington Edmund Harrison Robert Michell 
E. Richer John Jurin William Wightman James St, John” 14 


To further entice Reverend Bridge to accept the office of the Society, Coxe 
wrote Bridge a letter in 1692 promising him a considerable annual allowance 
if he remained in the province. Bridge accepted the offer of the Society and 
Governor Coxe, arriving in West Jersey to become the first pastor of the 
Fairfield Presbyterian Church in 1695. In 1697, Reverend Thomas Bridge 
received the deed for the 1,000 acres promised him, 15 the land being in the 
Indian Fields tract, one of the best acres east of the Cohansey River and a 
former Indian settlement. This grant made Bridge one of the largest land- 
owning inhabitants of the county. 

In 1687, shortly after the small band of Presbyterians settled along the 
eastern shore of the Cohansey, a group of Baptists migrated to a spot along 
the western shore, not far from Greenwich. The leader of this company of 
Welsh Baptists was Reverend Timothy Brooks and they were migrating from 
Swansea, Massachusetts. They named their settlement Bowentown and es- 
tablished a meeting house there. The church was named the Cohansey Bap- 
tist Church and it is still standing today, though its present location is a 
few miles from the site of the original church. 

The region along the Cohansey River and the town of Greenwich did not 
grow as fast as Fenwick had thought it would, The principle reason for the 
slow growth was probably due to its location inland. Salem was the port of 
entry and largest town. New arrivals to the county established residence 
in Salem or proceeded up the Delaware River to the new settlement of Phila- 
delphia where business opportunities were more abundant. 

In 1701, the Port of Cohansey (Greenwich) was made an official port 
of the province. In a statement of the proprietors of East and West Jersey, 
the following authorization was made: 

. the ports of Burlington and Cohansie in West Jersey and 

Perth “Amboy in East Jersey, may be established ports of this prov- 

ince forever, and that no ship bound to any of these places shall be 

obliged to enter at any other port, nor any ships to be laden there shall 

be obliged to clear to any other port, and that officers may be ap- 

pointed at such ports for collecting customs and seeing that the acts 

of navigation are duly executed. 16 

AS we have seen, religion was one of the dominating and most cohesive 
forces among the early settlers of the Cohansey region. The Quakers, Bap- 
tists and Presbyterians all produced men of outstanding stature, not only 
in religion, but in the daily routines of village life. 

Equally as important as the religious factor in the colony was the eco- 
nomic aspect of colonial life. Probably the most characteristic feature of 
the economic development was the formation of a land-owning class. This 
came about by chance, because the only investment for those men with money 
cr ready credit was real estate. The ownership of large acreages of land be- 
came a symbol of wealth and in turn meant profitable relationships in com- 
mercial, political and religious activities. 

Thus in the coming years of a new century in a new land, we find men 
of strong religious convictions and men of a wealthy, plantation- owning 
aristocracy who have conquered the wilderness, ready to become the political 
leaders of their areas. These men will form the governments, make the laws, 
and eventually lead the rebellion for independence, 


14 Thomas Cushing and Charles Sheppard. History of the Counties of Glouces- 
ter, Salem and Cumberland, New Jersey, (Philadelphia: Lippincott and Co., 1883), 
p. 505. Note: Spelling and punctuation have been changed in some instances to 
make the letter easier to read. 

l> See Appendix No. 6. 

16 Samuel Smith. The History of the Colony of New Jersey (Burlington, New 
Jersey: 1865) p. 571. 
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CHAPTER Il 


THE EARLY SETTLEMENT 
AND 
GROWTH OF COHANSEY BRIDGE 


The first settler in the area that came to be called Cohansey Bridge 
(Bridgeton) is believed to have been Richard Hancock. 17 Hancock was the 
Chief Surveyor for Fenwick when the colony was first settled and he surveyed 
much of the land in the region of the Cohansey River. Having the advan- 
tage of selecting a choice location hy virtue of his position as a surveyor, 
Hancock chose to have a portion of his 500 acres, obtained from Fenwick be- 
fore departing from England, along tne Cohansey River. On “July 15, 1676, 
a warrant (deed) of John Fenwick to Richard Hancock ... of 468 acres... 
and making 500 acres as before, 18 ie. 16 acres in Salem and 16 acres in 
Cohansick.”’ 19 

During the early years of the 1680’s, Hancock was fired by Fenwick for 
conducting surveys favoring the West Jersey Proprietors and ordered to 
leave Salem. It is assumed that he retired to his lot along the Cohansey 
and, taking advantage of the available water power, established a saw mill 
there. The Cohansey and its tributaries were flowing unharnessed and un- 
hampered and the area had an abundant supply of oak, pine and cedar 
trees. These factors, plus the fact that the Cohansey flowed into the Dela- 
ware River, made the shipping of timker convenient and the operation of a 
mill profitable. The approximate date of Hancock’s enterprise had been 
agreed upon by New Jersey historians as being prior to 1686. However, 
there is proof that Hancock owned a mill situated along the Cohansey, for 
on “July 13, 1694, transfer of deed of a saw mill on the Cohansey River, late 
in the possession of Richard Hancock, deceased,’ 20 was transacted. The 
buyer of the mill was John Haziewood, who probably continued to operate 
the mill for the next few years, taking advantage of the cord wood trade 
with Philadelphia established by Hancock. 

During the early years of 1700, large tracts of land on both sides of 
the Cohansey remained in the possession of a few men. John Mason was the 
chief land owner on the west side of the Cohansey, owning 5,000 acres, and 
on the east side Reverend Bridge, Jeremiah Basse and the West Jersey 
Society 21 controlled several thousand acres. Reverend Bridge decided to 
block-off his land (he owned about 1,000 acres) into twenty-five acre lots 
and sell them. This offer attracted a few settlers into the area forming the 
first permanent settlement in the area; it would soon become a part of an 
important town. The tract was known as Indian Fields (northeast section 
of Bridgeton today), originally an Indian settlement. Most of the new 
arrivals were farmers, but others sought to erect mills. One such man was 
Ephriam Seeley, who established the first grist mill?2 around 1700, and 
later became an important figure in the political activities of Cohansey 
Bridge. Jeremiah Basse died in 1725, but left his claims unadjusted; his 
descendants settled his claims by 1765. The West Jersey Society had their 
land (Pamphilia Tract) surveyed by 1716 and sold it during the 1750's. 

The farmers settling here were faced with a labor shortage problem. 
To overcome this problem, slaves were used to work the farms and mills. 
In order to obtain the necessary manpower, they usually travelled to Salem, 
Burlington or Philadelphia and bought redemptioners or “term slaves.” These 
redemptioners came from all classes of society. “For the most part they 


17 See Appendix No. 7. 

18 This refers to the 500 acres purchased in England. The remaining 468 acres 
were in the vicinity of Alloway, New Jersey. : 
19 Archives of State of New Jersey, First Series, Vol. XXI, Documents Relating 
to the Colonial History of New Jersey—1664-1703, William Nelson, editor, (Pater- 
son, New Jersey: 1889) p. 555. 

20 IBID., p. 608. 

21 See Appendix No. 8. 

22 See Appendix No. 9. 
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were Palatinate Germans, Scotch, Irish, English and Scotch-Irish of good 
and bad families. 3 

Prior to 1716, the road network in the Cohansey region was very poor. 
Most of the trails were suited only for travel by horseback, there being no 
roads wide enough to permit wagons to travel smoothly. The main roads 
were found connecting Greenwich with Salem, the former serving the needs 
of the inhabitants on both sides of the Cohansey, the latter city being the 
executive center of the county. There was cne secondary road that led from 
Greenwich “to the upper Cohansey to get across to Cape May Settlements. 
Fording places had to be found for there were no bridges” 2+ until approxi- 
mately 1716. 

The first bridge to cross the Cohansey River was erected prior to 1716, 
it being referred to in a survey of that date. It was constructed of logs, 
resting on pilings and situated near the uppermost portion of the river that 
was navigable. The bridge connected the north and south precincts and a 
village commenced to grow about the immediate vicinity of the bridge. The 
handful of people who established themselves here called their little village 
Cohansey Bridge. 2° It maintained this name until 1765, when it was changed 
to Bridgetown in the court minutes. 

This new “crossroads village” was significant in the sudden expansion 
of the county road system. New roads began to branch out to the surrounding 
townships, connecting them with the important towns of Greenwich and 
Salem, via Cohansey Bridge. The improved network of roads made it more 
convenient for the farmers and mill operators of the Surrounding area to 
bring their products to the new village and ship them to Greenwich, the 
official port of entry. 

Despite the importance of Cohansey Bridge as a crossroads village, it 
did not grow very rapidly. The inhabitants were, for the most part, farmers 
with large land holdings. This factor, plus its location inland from Salem, 
seemed to discourage men with other interests from settling here. However, 
some men saw advantages in a location where many travelers, passing 
enroute to and from Salem, had only One available crossing over the river. 
Such men as Silas Parvin, Elias Cotting and William Doubleday were among 
the first to settle near “the Bridge.” Parvin kept a country store and in 
1716; all three men applied for and were granting liquor licenses, establish- 
ing the first taverns at Cohansey Bridge. The taverns provided a resting 
place for weary travelers and were also a medium of communications for 
learning of activities taking place in other parts of the Province. These 
men gradually became merchants and as the village grew they became its 
leaders. These same taverns became meeting houses and hotbeds of dissension 
when civil disagreements broke out between England and the colonists. 

_ Several of the men who settled within the limits of Cohansey Bridge were 
active in the functioning of the County Court in Salem. These men were also 
the large land-owners, merchants, social and religious leaders of the area. 
In the early court records, which date back to September 17, 1706, we find 
that “Obadiah Holmes was one of the two judges, and Joseph Sayre, James 
Alexander and Samuel Alexander were three of the five justices present.” 26 
Also present at the first court from this region were several members of 
the grand jury. The years following 1706, until Cohansey Bridge became 
the county-seat of newly formed Cumberland County in 1749, a large portion 
cf the judges, justices and jurors came from the region of Cohansey Bridge 
and Greenwich. 

The two sides of the Cohansey, referred to as the north side and the 
south side by some people and by others as the east and west sides, were 
made precincts prior to the first court meeting in 1706, for ‘the first minutes 
of the Salem County Courts that have been preserved as far back as Septem- 
ber 17, 1706, and the next term in December, 1706, found constables appointed 
for all precincts, including the north side of Cohansey and Fairfield,” 27 as 


“3 Harry Weiss and Grace Weiss. Crime and Punishment in Colonial New Jersey 
(Trenton, New Jersey: 1960) p. 3. 

“4 William C. Mulford. Historical Tales of Cumberland County (Bridgeton, New 
Jersey: 1941) p. 17, 

-)» Note: It is also referred to as “the Bridge” on some maps as late as 1777. 

-6 T. Cushing and C. Sheppard. A History ... p. 519. Note: These men resided 
in TRE he of Bridgeton and Greenwich, Cumberland County. 
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the south side was often called. Along with the constabies, other officers 
representing the two precincts during the early 1700’s included freeholders, 
assessors, collectors, overseers of the poor and overseers of roads. 

The inhabitants of the western portion of Salem County were beginning 
to become irritated over the inconvenience of traveling to Salem to transact 
their business. The courts were located there, elections held there, each 
county having only one polling place, and all other business of a public 
nature had to be taken care of in Salem. In 1733, permission to build a new 
courthouse had been granted to the officials of Salem. MHearing of this 
request, the inhabitants of the Cohansey Bridge area started gathering sup- 
port for a plan to have the new courthouse erected nearer the center of the 
county. They drew up a petition and presented it to the Assembly, meeting 
at Burlington. The residents of Salem promptly filed counter-petitions to 
have the courthouse remain in Salem and, “The Assembly, on August 3, 1733, 
decided in favor of Salem...’ 28 The residents of Cohansey had prepared 
themselves for such a decision and on the following day filed petitions to 
have a bill passed separating the present county.2% On August 7, 1733, a 
bill entitled “An Act for Erecting the Lower Part of Salem County into a 
Distinct County” 30 was formally introduced by Assemblyman John Brick. 
Mr. Brick represented Salem County, but sympathized with those desiring to 
establish a new county, he being a resident of that area. The bill met a 
substantial volume of opposition, but through the hard work and persever- 
ance of Assemblyman Brick, the Assembly passed the bill; they then passed 
it on to the Council for final approval. The Governor adjourned the Legisla- 
ture and later dissolved it before the Council could vote on the bill. This 
action on the part of the Governor was probably the ultimate reason for 
failure of the bill, for the issue was forgotten until 1747. Not wanting to 
act on the bill showed the desire of the Royal Governors to Keep the repre- 
sentation of East and West Jersey equal in the Assembly. 

The inhabitants of Cohansey did not let this initial defeat discourage 
them. They continued gaining support from new settlers entering the 
Cohansey region, and insisting that their petition be presented to each session 
of the Legislature. 


During Governor Belcher’s administration, their hopes for a new county 
finally received the recognition of the Council. On December 3, 1747, “Mr. 
Leaming and Mr. Brick from the House of Assembly presented for the 
concurrence of this House a Bill Entituled an Act for Erecting the Southern 
parts of the County of Salem in New Jersey into a Separate County and 
Ascertaining the Boundaries of the several Precincts therein.” 31 On Decem- 
ber 9, 1747, the bill was submitted to a committee of three and they in turn 
attached a few amendments to it. The sponsors of the bill reported the 
progress being made to their constituencies, and they prayed for its approval. 
The act passed the Assembly and the Council, becoming law on Tuesday, 
January 19, 1748, when “His Excellency came into Council... commanded 
the attendance of the House of Assembly, they Attended when his Excellency 
was pleased to give His Assent to... An Act for Erecting the Southern 
parts of the County of Salem in New Jersey into a Separate County...” 32 
The act made provision for the erection of six new precincts, three on each 
side of the Cohansey. The new county was given the name Cumberland by 
Governor Belcher in honor of the Duke of Cumberland in England.33 The 
people of Cumberland were not permitted to elect their own representatives 
until further notice, as stipulated in the act. They elected Assembly members 
in connection with Salem County in order to maintain the equality of repre- 
sentation between East and West Jersey in that House. 

Another section of the act establishing the new county provided “that 
when it was felt necessary by a majority of the freeholders and any three 
justices of the peace to meet at Cohansey Bridge to discuss building a court- 


ae IBID., p. 523. 

29 See Appendix No. 10. 

30 T. Cushing and C. Sheppard. A History ... p. 523. 

31 New Jersey Archives, First Series, Vol. XV: Journal of Governor and Council, 
Vol. 111—1738-1749. Frederick Ricord and William Nelson, editors (Trenton, New 
Jersey: 1891) p. 550. 

32. IBID., p. 608. See Appendix No. 11. 

33° See Appendix No. 12, 


house.” 34 The building of a courthouse meant the selection of the countyseat. 
In the spring of 1748,35 a notice announcing an election to be held for this 
purpose at Greenwich was posted throughout the inhabited area of the 
newly formed county. A close contest was probably anticipated by the 
residents of Cohansey Bridge and surrounding areas, for Greenwich was 
the most important place in the county. It was natural that the people 
living there should exert a strong influence in favor of locating the county 
seat in that town. A board of freehclders and justices 36 was created to 
conduct the business of the county on a temporary basis. The meetings 
were held in the homes of various residents of Greenwich. An emergency 
meeting had been held on March 25, 1748, to authorize the building of a 
temporary jail, the county seat not yet having been determined. 37 The first 
regular meeting of the board was held cn May 11, 1748, prior to the election. 
However, in July, 1748 Cohansey Bridge was voted to be the new county 
seat. The results of the election were not preserved, but the minutes of a 
meeting of justices and freeholders in relation to the election, 38 indicate it 
was a sharp and bitter contest, with accusations of illegal voting being made. 
The meetings of the court were moved to Cohansey Bridge, commencing 
with the February term of 1749. Ill feelings between the board members 
from Cohansey Bridge and those from Greenwich delayed the erection of a 
courthouse until 1752. In the meantime the business of the courts was 
held at the taverns of Issac Smith, Silas Parvin and Elias Cotting. These 
men were among the leading citizenry of Cohansey Bridge at this time. 


In 1750, steps were finally taken to actually construct the courthouse 
and jail. A committee was appointed to manage the construction of the 
buildings and decide on the quota each township would be expected to con- 
tribute. They also decided to raise funds by taxes from certainties, which 
fixed the rate according to the amount of property held and a man’s social 
Status in the community. Therefore, a tax of this nature only applied to 
certain persons of prestige and worth. The wages of the laborers were set 
according to status also, the slaves being the lowest paid. 


The first courthouse was reaay for business in 1752. It was a beautiful 
frame structure, two stories high on the main street. Mr, John Brick, former 
Assemblyman, was the first judge to hold court in the new building. A 
whipping post was erected, it being the principle means of punishment for 
criminals convicted of high misdemeanors. More serious crimes, Such as 
horse stealing, were punishable by hanging. Most of the cases tried were 
concerned with runaway white slaves. 

The courthouse had been in use for only a few years when, in 1759, it 
caught fire and burned to the ground. A new building was erected immedi- 
ately, it being of the greatest importance to the town. The building was 
constructed of brick with the interior being a duplicate of the original 
courthouse, except for a window which was placed over the judge’s seat in 
the new building. There was also a cupola placed on top of the two story 
brick structure, giving it a dominating appearance and distinguishing it 
from the other buildings. 

The courthouse was also used for the various religious denominations 
to hold services which were held evenings during the week and on Sundays. 
For the purpose of calling the people to these meetings, a bell was ordered 
to be hung in the cupola. It arrived from Bridgewater, Massachusetts in 
1763. This bell became known as the “New Jersey Liberty Bell” when it 
rang out the news of the signing of the Declaration of Independence, 
July 4, 1776, 39 

Along with the construction of a courthouse, the inhabitants of Cohansey 
Bridge had been authorized to erect a new jail for the housing of prisoners. 
A jail could not be as easily substituted for as a courthouse could, and a 
jail was built shortly after the meeting of freeholders and justices on March 


3+ 'T. Cushing and C. Shepard. A History ... p. 525. 

%» Note: This time is based on assumption, taking into consideration the date 
of the enactment of the bill forming the county and the date of the minutes of 
the meeting to hold the election. 

36 See Appendix No. 13. 

3 'T. Cushing and C. Sheppard. A Mlistory.. 4. paso2o. 

3s See Appendix No. 14, 

%9 Note: The bell ig still located in the present courthouse at Bridgeton, and is 
the property of the Cumberland County Historical Society. 
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25, 1748. The jail was located in Greenwich and Ananias Sayre, the sheriff, 
was responsible for the building of it. It was a small structure, poorly 
constructed of logs. The jail cost the county more money than it was worth, 
for many prisoners found it easy to escape. The county had to pay for each 
escapee; consequently, funds were soon forthcoming for a new jail. Final 
approval for the erection of a new jail was obtained in 1753 and it was 
completed in 1754. The new structure was built of brick, to blend with 
the courthouse and was located in Cohansey Bridge. It had a dungeon, with 
two apartments located underground beneath the main part of the building, 
three rooms to a floor, with a chimney in each room. As the population 
of the area increased, the jail had to be increased in size also. The jail 
was remodeled several times, each time adding to the beauty of the growing 
town of Cohansey Bridge. 


The locating of the county seat at Cohansey Bridge attracted more 
people to the area, creating a demand for more land for settlement. Most 
of the land along the west bank of the Cohansey had remained in the 
families of the early settlers. However, on the east bank a large tract of 
unsettled land was controlled by the West Jersey Society. As early as 1716, 
the Society had claimed title to the land, there being no former claims on it, 
and had it surveyed. The area was called the Pamphilia Tract and it bordered 
the southern boundary of the Indian Fields tract formerly owned by Reverend 
Bridge. The Society posted notice of sale for lots in the Pamphilia tract, 
and between 1752 and 1755, the east side of Cohansey Bridge became the 
site of newly constructed homes. In 1752, they sold the largest portion of 
the tract to Alexander Moore. Moore purchased nearly 1,000 acres and joined 
the ranks of the landed aristocracy of Cohansey Bridge and Cumberland 
County. In 1765, Mr. Moore purchased the deed to the unsold land owned 
by Jeremiah Basse, who at his death had left a considerable amount of 
property unclaimed. The purchase of this additional property made Alex- 
ander Moore the largest land owner in Cohansey Bridge, east of the 
Cohansey River. 


Alexander Moore was a progressive minded individual and dreamed of 
making Cohansey Bridge an important city. He started formulating plans 
for the expansion of Cohansey Bridge, and in 1754 hired Daniel Elmer, Jr., 
who had also purchased some land in the Pamphilia tract, to Survey a 
portion of the area for a town to be named Cumberland. While Elmer was 
surveying the land, Moore made plans for the laying out of the town. “The 
streets were laid off at right angles to each other... The town as Moore 
planned it would extend from present day Orange Street west to the 
Cohansey, and from Jefferson Street north to Washington Street.” 40 Moore 
sold a few building lots but for reasons still unknown today, he abandoned 
his plans. 

Despite the failure of Alexander Moore to build a town, the small 
community of Cohansey Bridge made slow, but sure, progress, The importance 
of being the county seat had much to do with this, but also the availability 
of building lots played no small part in attracting prospective merchants 
to the town. By the time of the Revolution, it had become one of the 
largest settlements in the county, boasting a population of about two-hundred 
persons. 4! Bridgetown, as Cohansey Bridge was often called after 1765 
when that name appeared in the court minutes, reached a milestone in 
its young history in 1772. Cumberland County was permitted to elect their 
own representatives for the New Jersey State Legislature. The first two 
Assemblymen elected were John Sheppard and Theophilus Elmer, the latter 
a resident of Bridgetown. The following year, 1773, saw the establishment 
of the first day school. It was organized by a young teacher named John 
Westcott who was its first teacher. The school was private, the principle 
subjects being mathematics and the other R’s. # 


Thus we can see by the growth of Bridgetown that the people inhabiting 
the Cohansey region were primarily peaceful. The farmers ran their farms 
with the aid of indentured white servants, doing away with slaves at the 
40 T. Cushion and C. Sheppard. A History ... p. 507. 

Note: Three of the original streets laid out by Moore exist as he has planned, 

rays for the length of them, the streets being Warren, Jefferson and Commerce 
reets. 

41 Historic Bridgeton, 1686-1936 (Bridgeton, New Jersey: 1936) p. 9. 

42 IBID., p. 10. 
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insistence of the religious organizations. The town Officials were not 
oppressive, thereby creating an atmosphere of confidence among the inhabi- 
tants, everyone regarding himself as some sort of independent prince. 
There was an abundance of good food and meat from the nearby farms. 
The wealthier families even had wine in their homes. To blend in with 
the courthouse, jail, merchant’s stores and taverns, the homes were mostly 
built of brick, two stories high and having beautiful furniture, much of it 
being made of walnut. 43 

The religious sects that settled at Cohansey Bridge were many and 
varied, and the preachers seemed to preServe an appearance of mutual 
tolerance toward one another. Church records show that interdenominational 
and intradenominational quarrels often erupted. Due to this constant threat 
of quarrels, the people probably developed a certain amount of emotional 
instability which they kept repressed most of the time. 

When the English Parliament started passing acts that directly in- 
fluenced all the colonist, it was considered an impingement on their freedom. 

The residents of Cohansey Bridge and the rest of Cumberland County 
showed their true feelings when civil discord erupted into Revolution. They 
cast aside the air of peaceful quietude that characterized their way of life 
and stood ready to defend the colonial cause. Representatives were sent 
from the county to the Constitutional Congresses in 1776 with orders to 
approve the new constitution. Cohansey Bridge, representing the entire 
county, openly supported the Revolution and supplied men and officers as 
they were requested. Patriotic feelings ran high throughout the entire 
conflict and kept the British from gaining a stronghold in Southern New 
Jersey. 


% aeonate Lundin. Cockpit of the Revolution. (Princeton, New Jersey: 1940) 
. . 
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CHAPTER III 


THE ROLE OF BRIDGETOWN, GREENWICH 
AND CUMBERLAND COUNTY 
DURING THE REVOLUTIONARY PERIOD 


West Jersey had become involved in royal affairs as early as 1701. 
In that year Cohansey (Greenwich) was designated by the royal government 
as an official port of entry. This newly acquired status meant that a 
custom official would be assigned to check ships entering the Delaware 
region. By the very nature of their job of checking on people, these 
officials were not always treated kindly by the iocal residents. Opposition 
to the officials was not violent, and no harm usually came to them, as 
the colonists were still pledging complete allegiance to the crown at this 
early date. Little did these early settlers realize that their mild forms 
of distrust and opposition to the royal custom collector would one day erupt 
to formulate colonial policy that caused continued agitation among the 
colonists of the Cohansey region. 

The years of 1700 to 1703 were filled with turbulence and violence 
in reaction to the proposal to unite East and West Jersey into one political 
entity. There was much correspondence among the political leaders of 
each province, resulting in a sharp cleavage between Quakers and non- 
Quakers. In 1703, the union of the two provinces became a reality and 
Lord Cornbury was appointed Governor of New York and New Jersey, 
as the new royal colony was called. 

The official announcement of the joining together of the two Jersey 
Provinces caused an eruption among the Society of Friends who would 
lose some of their power due to the merging. Since their arrival with 
Fenwick in 1675, they had been the controlling element in West Jersey. 
At first only the Friends and the Governor were visibly opposed to one 
another, Lord Cornbury detesting the ways of the Friends. Cornbury’s 
resentment led the opposition, the Quakers, to thwart his endeavors whenever 
he tried to enlarge royal authority in the province. The differences being 
aired by these two parties soon came to involve the non-Quaker element 
and they joined ranks with Lord Cornbury. The result was Quakers and 
non-Quakers striving to mold the legislative policies cf the new colony for 
their own personal benefit. In attempting to have bills passed by the 
Legislature, tactics were used that are considered by many people to be 
innovations of our modern society. ‘Illegal votes were taken, if on the 
right side, false returns of those elected made, riots at polls and charges 
of bribery freely made and often sworn to.’ 4+ Lord Cornbury and most 
of his successors backed the religious denominations that were non-Quaker, 
even though these groups often opposed the Governor’s ideas. Appoint- 
ments to offices were generally awarded to the non-Quakers, resulting in 
a considerable proportion of Presbyterians and Baptists from Salem and 
the Cohansey region holding government positions. 

Taxation had become a source of agitation among the colonists of the 
Cohansey region, Quaker and non-Quaker alike. The collection of the taxes 
posed a serious problem to the royal Governor, for they needed them to 
support their government. Payments by the inhabitants were delayed and 
resisted at every opportunity. In 1714, tne first united effort of resistance 
was made in the northern precinct of the Cohansey area. Acts had been 
passed by Parliament earlier that year appropriating funds for the support 
of the New Jersey government. The bulk of the appropriations was to 
be supplied from taxes, retroactive to 1708. In order to combat these 
taxes, the wealthy inhabitants joined forces and drew up a document 
refusing to pay the taxes.#* The signers of the letter were indicated, but 
there is no record of the court proceedings of their case after it was presented 
to the Supreme Court in June, 1715. The tax was so unpopular that men 


44 T. Cushing and C. Sheppard. A History... p. 519. 
45 See Appendix No. 15. 
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refused the commission of constable so they would not risk their lives 
collecting the tax. Thus, we find the seeds of rebellion being sown early 
in the region of the Cohansey River and Salem, but these “seeds” were 
not of a physical nature and little attention was paid to them by the 
Mother Country. 

The Parliament of Great Britain continued passing acts in an attempt 
to keep the colonists under English rule and also to provide England with 
a source of income. The colonists Showed increased opposition to each new 
act, which caused the British Parliament to repeal all duties except the 
one on tea. In endeavoring to make the tea tax more acceptable, Parliament 
removed the export duty being charged the East India Company and instead 
charged a small import tax upon entering the colonies. The obvious motive 
behind the import duty was to reduce the price of tea, but the underlying 
motive was to have the American colonists acknowledge the right of the 
Mother Country to tax them without their consent. The result of the lowered 
prices was the shipping of greater quantities of tea, which in turn led to 
the tea-parties in various colonies, the most well known being in Boston 
and Greenwich. 

The inhabitants of Cumberland County, especially those of Bridgetown + 
and Greenwich, supported the idea of resistance to being taxed without 
representation. Patriotic feeling gained momentum and those favoring 
resistance quickly became a majority. They treated the Loyalists (those 
favoring Crown policies) harshly, often inflicting physical punishment upon 
them. The feelings of the Patriots of Cumberland County were reflected in 
the final meeting of the Assembly under the colonial government. The 
county representatives, John Sheppard and Theophilus Elmer, expressed the 
opposition of their constituents to measures that were detrimental to the 
rights of the people of the colony of New Jersey. The merchants of the 
larger towns in the county, namely Bridgetown and Greenwich, respected 
the request of the First General Congress, made in September, 1774, not to 
import or use goods from Great Britain.47 Theophilus Elmer was a member 
of one of the most potent and influential families in the county, and his 
a over the voters was largely responsible for the acceptance of 
the plan. 

Political activity during the early years of the 1770’s was centered 
around the seats of government. Because of this fact, Bridgetown became 
the focal point of Whig activity in Cumberland County. 

“A general meeting of the inhabitants of the county of Cumber- 
land having been called for the purpose of carrying out the recommen- 
dations of the Continental Congress was held at Bridgeton, December 
22, 1774. The articles of the association of the Continental Congress 
were publicly read and unanimously approved. A committee of 35 
Was appointed to carry out the articles throughout the county.” 48 

There were also several taverns located in Bridgetown, providing ideal 
meeting places for Whigs and Tories to secretly discuss political events 
and make plans for future action. One of the most popular taverns that 
became the center of rebellious groups was operated by a man named 
Matthew Potter. The building is standing today and is in the process 
of being restored. 

_ On December 22, 1774, the same night that an important meeting was 
being held in the courthouse at Bridgetown, another event of equal, and 
perhaps greater, importance occurred in Greenwich. Earlier that day, the 
captain of the brig Greyhound transferred a cargo of tea from his ship and 
had it stored in the basement of Daniel Bowen’s house. Later that night, 
after the county meeting had adjourned, a group of Whigs, led by Ebenezer 
Elmer, decided to burn the cargo of tea. ‘They disguised themselves as 
Indians (copying the Boston tea party), broke into the basement of Bowen’s 
house, carried the tea to the Market Square and commenced to burn it. 
Three members of the county committee were among the tea burners: Silas 
Newcomb, Joel Fithian and Thomas Ewing. The tea-burning suggested the 
principle of armed opposition. It was also the first physical blow directed 
against the Crown by the colonists of New Jersey. 


46 Throughout the remainder of this paper, Bridgetown will be used in place of 
Cohansey Bridge. 


47 See Appendix No. 16. 
48 T. Cushing and C. Sheppard. A History... p. 536. 
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The tea-burning was probably thought-out and planned in advance, for 
the participants met no opposition in carrying out their feat. The colonists 
in the area knew of the tea being shipped and that it was to be stored in 
Daniel Bowen’s cellar. Proof. of this is found in Philip Vickers Fithian’s 
Journal, stating that on “Sunday, December 18, 1774, a quantity of tea was 
to be shipped... and privately stored at the home of Dan Bowen in 
Greenwich...’ 49 From this it is evident that the Patriots had enough 
time to organize a committee to investigate and inquire about the tea. Some 
of the members favored drastic action and it can be assumed that the others 
were easily persuaded to agree to a plan of immediate action. The tea- 
burning resulted. 


The following day, December 23, 1774, the county Committee of Safety 
met to discuss the tea situation. Upon hearing of the incident of the previous 
night, the committee immediately passed the following resolutions: 

“Ist That we entirely disapprove of the destroying of the... tea, 

it being entirely contrary to our resolves. 

“2nd That we will not conceal nor protect from justice any of 

the perpetrators of the above facts.” 50 
The resolves show that the committee was anxious to clear itself of any 
responsibility for the event. Three members of the county committee 
participated in the tea-burning, indicating some members favored, and 
probably advised, the act. The affair stimulated the already strong feeling 
of patriotism in the Bridgetown-Greenwich section of Cumberland County. 
Local sentiment became so powerful that all attempts to punish the 
participants proved to be a waste of time. The boldness of the act further 
stimulated the Whigs throughout the colony, and Southern New Jersey had 
shown the other colonies that she was willing to openly oppose British rule. 
Perhaps this was the only way they could justify their unlawful destruction 
of private property. 

At the spring term of the Supreme Court in April, 1775, the owners of 
the tea entered charges of trespass against thoSe identified as being among 
the tea-burners. Three of the leading citizens brought to trial were 
Alexander Moore, Henry Seeley and Richard Howell. Howell’s residence had 
been the meeting place of the Whigs; he also was active as a military leader 
during the Revolution and later became Governor of New Jersey. These 
men were defended by Joseph Bloomfield, the first resident lawyer of 
Bridgetown, who also became an officer in the Revolutionary Army and 
Governor of New Jersey. Legal difficulties hampered the proceedings, ex- 
tending them into the Spring of 1776. The new constitution was adopted 
by the state, displacing the royal judges and replacing them with judges 
who were Whigs. As a result the proceedings ceased and neither side 
pursued the issue any further. 

An attempt was also made to indict the other known members of the 
tea incident. Despite a Tory jury formed by Sheriff Daniel Bowen, they 
voted not to indict the men. Proceedings of indictment were entered again 
at the next court term in 1776, but it feil upon dull ears. A sheriff of Whig 
sympathies named Joel Fithian had replaced the Tory sheriff and summoned 
a grand jury composed of Whigs. The foreman of the jury, Daniel Elmer, 
a staunch Patriot, answered Judge Smith’s charge, “We refuse to indict 
because the accused are Whigs while the accusers are Tories.’ 5! This 
reply was characteristic of the Patriot feeling at this time. Record of the 
case is found in the diary of Ebenezer Elmer, under the dates of May 25, 
1775, and September 7, 1775; 

“Came up to the Bridge just before court time, being Supreme 

Court, Judge Smith (Smyth) gave a very large charge to the grand 

jury concerning the times and burning of the tea the fall before, 

but the jury came in without doing anything, and the court broke 

up.” 52 


49 Philip Vickers Fithian’s Journal, 1775-1776. Robert G. Albion and Leonidas 
Dodson, editors (Princeton, New Jersey: 1934). : 

50 IBID., p. 536—Taken from minutes of the county committee, signed Thomas 
Ewing, clerk. ; : 

51 Alfred Heston. Jersey Waggon Jaunts (Atlantic County Historical Society, New 
Jersey: 1936) p. 148. 

52 IBID., p. 149. Note: The Supreme Court refers to the court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner, the highest court in New Jersey prior to the constitution of 1776. 
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The outbreak of armed hostility in the colony of Massachusetts caused 
the other colonists to make their decision to fight for independence or to 
join forces with the British. The majority of the inhabitants of Cumberland 
County favored independence and those who favored Crown rule were dealt 
with severely. The Township Committees of Correspondence, formed in 
August of 1775 at the request of the Provincial Congress of New Jersey, 
transacted much of the business connected with Tory activity. The township 
committees followed the directions of the county committee, the two bodies 
often joining forces to bring Loyalists to court. After the overthrow of 
royal authority, the county committee exercised a much greater degree of 
power. ‘Those who were hostile to the Patriots cauSe were arrested and 
imprisoned. Those who refused to assist either side were usually brought 
to court and indicted for refusing to take an oath of allegiance to the new 
government. If they continued to refuse to take the oath, they were often 
fined heavily and imprisoned. 

In order that a greater number of people within Bridgetown, and the 
rest of the county, might become more aware of the political activities 
taking place around them and might also voice their opinions concerning such 
events, a news-letter was printed. This was set in motion by the most 
ardent Whigs then residing in Bridgetown. Ebenezer Elmer was Secretary of 
the association and its active members included Dr. Jonathan Elmer, Joseph 
Bloomfield, Dr. Lewis Howell and his brother Richard Howell. The paper 
was called “The Plain Dealer,’ and was circulated in Matthew Potter’s 
tavern every Tuesday morning. The idea stirred many men, arousing and 
stimulating their patriotism. ‘They were able to voice their opinions freely 
concerning the conflict with Great Britain, for signatures were not necessary. 
Divergent views made their way into the paper, but “the labored defence 
of the colonial cause shows that such a defence was deemed necessary in 
that early stage of the conflict.” 3 In article number one, the writer vividly 
describes the three types of thinking among people in relation to the 
conflict taking place throughout the colonies. He described those who are 
willing to fight against independence and favoring to remain a colony under 
the tyrannical rule of England; he next speaks of the people who do not 
care what the result of the conflict will be, as they are willing to take 
the advantages offered by either side; the third group of people are those 
ready and willing to risk their lives for the freedom to govern their own 
affairs and establish a democracy. These are the true men of the colonies. 
As one reads the arguments offered by the various writers, it is easy to 
visualize the emotional impact the articles must have had on the residents 
of Bridgetown and on those in Surrounding communities who had an 
opportunity to read them or hear them read. The emotional impact remains 
in these articles even today. °4 

The exchange of gunfire at Lexington, Massachusetts, in April of 1775, 
served as a warning for the other colonies to begin organizing militia units. 
The militia would drill and perform military exercises in addition to their 
other occupations. When needed, they would be called to other states to 
serve in the Continental Army for specified periods of time. Military 
activity in the county consisted of the election of officers and the forming 
of militia companies. Men formed under leading citizens of the various 
communities in the county, the majority of them being in and around the 
Bridgetown area. The major personalities holding titles of high military 
rank during the Revolution included David Potter, Silas Newcomb, Joseph 
Bloomfield, Richard Howell and Dr. Jonathan Elmer, just to name a few. 

_Ebenezer Elmer was also a noted diarist and recorded many of the events 
taking place in the county during the beginning months of the Revolution. 
From him we find that the militia companies drilled frequently and chose 
their own field officers. 


“May 11, 1775 — number (of men) met at Bowne’s Cross-Roads 
[outside limits of Bridgetown] and formed a militia company, and 
chose officers: David Potter, Captain... 


“June 13, 1775 — officers chose field officers: Silas Newcomb, 
a5) From an introduction by William Nelson in a reprint of the original manu- 
ee a The Plain Dealer: The First Newspaper in New Jersey (Privately print- 
Co. ° 
ot See Appendix No. 17. 
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Colonel; Enos Seeley, Lieutenant; David Potter, Major; Joseph 

Bloomfield, Adjutant. . 

“October 9, 1775 — exercised in the afternoon. Chose officers: 

Dr. Jonathan Elmer, Captain; Joseph Bloomfield, 1st Lieutenant... 

“October 10, 1775 — exereised at John Dare’s of the East Battalion 

(tavern near Cohansey Bridge); only about 80 under arms; had 

firing.” 55 

Thus we can see from these accounts that the men of the county drilled 
often in preparation to defend the cause of the Revolution. 

Also from Elmer’s diary, we learn that the militia did not hesitate to 
take punitive action against those Tories that openly expressed dissatisfaction 
with the political events that were taking place. Thus on: 

“July 21, 1775 — Committee set. Captain Preston, with a number 

of soldiers came up. Exercised all the afternoon. In the evening a 

number of militia, under the drum, marched down to take R. Cayford, 

but could not find him. Got Robert Wheaton and Richard Shay. 

Then a company of nine of us went to J. Wheaton’s and tock him 

altho he flashed a gun at us. Brought him to the Bridge. He and 

Robert kept in a gaol by a guard of men all night. 

“July 22, 1775 — Committee sat at 9 o’clock. The criminals taken 

the night before went before the committee, made their confessions, 

and were let go upon their good behavior. 

“July 26, 1775 — Was over at John Westcott’s, Wheaton, Cayford 

and several other men at D. Ireland’s who takes their part. J. Lawrence 

heard R. Wheaton say he would be damned but he would have Captain 

Preston in gaol before tomorrow night for his conduct in taking him 

last Friday. Some of the committee and many others disapprove 

of what was done when the committee set, greatly encourages the 

Tories and makes them determined to have revenge Some way or 

other, particularly on Capt. Preston, Adjutant Bloomfield, Richard 

Howell, Potter, etc. What distressing times do we See!!.. .56 
Richard Cayford, Daniel Bowen, Robert Wheaton, Richard Shay, and Harry 
Stacks were the best Known Tories of the county. Bowen and Cayford both 
became British officers, but were forced to fiee to Nova Scotia at the closing 
of the war. 

Bridgetown was also the gathering point for the companies before they 
departed for other States. There were numerous taverns to accommodate 
them and their leaders. From here they usually marched to Greenwich to 
board ships to be transported to their destinations: 

“November 7, 1775 — Captain R. Howell met at Matthew Potter’s 

tavern in Bridgetown to discuss drive for recruits... 

“November 16, 1775 — Recruits in town in evening. 

“November 29, 1775 — ... Recruits in Bridgetown... 

“December 13, 1775 — The scldiers [Captain Howell’s company] 

went aboard the Greenwich packet at evening to sail to Burlington.” °7 

From the accounts documented in the diary of Ebenezer Elmer, we can 
safely conclude that the men of Bridgetown, supported by their wives and 
children, were firm adherents of the patriotic cause of the colonies. What 
further proof could be asked for than the conscientious drilling and maneu- 
vering exercises engaged in by the local militia companies. 

In September, 1775, a meeting was held, probably at the courthouse in 
Bridgetown, to elect delegates to the Provincial Congress of New Jersey and 
to choose some new members for the county Committee of Correspondence. 
A poll was taken of those present, and Theophilus Elmer and Jonathan 
Ayres were chosen to represent Cumberland County. On September 30, 
1775, the new delegates received a petition from the county Committee of 
Safety, asking them to use their influence with colleagues in the Continental 
Congress. The county committee had asked the supreme governing body 
of the colonies for a supply of powder for defensive purposes. The inhabi- 
tants had become concerned over the possibility of British ships entering 
the Delaware Bay, foraging for provisions. Though no record of the 
5) Ebenezer Elmer’s Diary, quoted in T. Cushing and C. Sheppard. A History . 

p. 5388. Note: Cnly a portion the diary has been preserved and is presently in the 
possession of a Mr. Ewing in Greenwich, New Jersey. 

56 IBID. 

57 IBID. 
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request being granted was discovered, 1 assume that Congressmen Elmer 
and Ayres were successful in applying pressure on the right people; the 
militia of Cumberland County was able to repel the British foragers when 
they appeared in 1778. 

When the Continental Congress advised the New Jersey Provincial 
Congress to adopt a new plan of government, Theophilus Elmer was selected 
to be a member of “the Committee to prepare the draught of a constitution.” 
This occurred on June 24, 1776. He worked hard to make the new constitution 
acceptable to everyone. On July 2, 1776, the constitution was completed, 
and Elmer voted in favor of adopting it. It was an overwhelming success, 
being proclaimed throughout the State in conjunction with the Declaration 
of Independence, July 4, 1776. The inhabitants of Bridgetown showed their 
approval by ringing the bell in the cupola of the courthouse. The bell has 
been Known as the “Liberty Bell,” since this historic occasion. On August 
7, 1776, all the inhabitants of the county congregated at Bridgetown to hear 
the Declaration of Independence and new constitution read aloud. The 
“Liberty Bell’ also rang out the news of this affair. It is evident from 
such incidents that the people of Cumberland County, particularly Bridgetown, 
were geared to a high emotional pitch from the very beginning of the fight 
for independence. 


The men of Cumberland County were called upon early to serve the 
“cause.” In the Spring of 1776, a company of men led by Captain Joseph 
Bloomfield and Ensign Ebenezer Elmer served for one year in the Mohawk 
Valley area. Other men were called to serve in various areas of the state 
due to its exposed position, being bordered by the Atlantic Ocean, Delaware 
Bay and Delaware River. These men were usually volunteers from militia 
units. Other volunteers were placed in organizations Known as State troops 
and served in New Jersey or in other states for short periods of time. The 
first call for volunteers came in November of 1776. At this time, two 
companies were formed and joined with Colonel David Potter’s battalion. 
The county militia was cailed upon to serve several times throughout the 
year. Only half of it served at a time under Colonel Silas Newcomb and 
Colonel David Potter, Captain Isaac Preston and Colonel Elijah Hand. 

The fighting started getting close to Cumberland County borders in 
1777. The British were marching to capture Philadelphia and it was feared 
they would go through Gloucester County to capture Woodbury or sail up 
the Delaware and seize Fort Mercer. As a precautionary measure Brigadier- 
General Silas Newcomb ° was sent to Woodbury to defend the east shore 
of the Delaware. Newcomb had difficulty in raising a large force, for it 
was harvest time and the men of the county feared their own homes 
would be attacked by the British. 

The winter of 1777-78 found General Washington at Valley Forge and 
in dire need of food for his men. Not far from his camp, across the 
Delaware, lay the fertile farms of Southern New Jersey. This region had 
plenty of crops, hogs, sheep and cattle and was predominantly Whig. General 
Anthony Wayne decided to make use of the region and led a foraging 
expedition into Salem County. He never reached the large farm owners of 
Cumberland County, for a company of British soldiers were sent to intercept 
him when they heard of the expedition. Wayne eluded the British forces 
and succeeded in shipping some cattle to Valley Forge from Cooper’s Creek 
(Camden, New Jersey, today). He was. unable to transport large quantities 
of foodstuffs due to a shortage of horses and wagons among the inhabitants. 
He remained in the vicinity of Haddonfield, New Jersey, and harassed the 
English forces. 

Following General Wayne’s foraging expedition in Southern New Jersey, 
a British foraging party under Major Simcoe and Colonel Mawhood seized 
Salem in March of 1778. They confiscated what horses they could find to 
mount some of their soldiers. Serving with General Mawhood was a regi- 
ment of New Jersey Volunteers, Tories who had joined the British forces. 
To supplement their land forces, the British had sent several vessels up 
Salem Creek and stationed several cthers along the shoreline of the Dela- 
ware. The ships anchored in the Delaware Bay contained many refugee 


5S Lee. New Jersey as a Colony and as a State. Vol. II., p. 412. 


59 Note: Newcomb was promoted to Brigadier-General the first part of 1777 and 
resigned his commission on December 4, 1777. 
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Tories who would secretly make .their way ashore to plunder the homes there. 

Tory spies living in Salem informed the British of a large company of 
militia at Quinton’s Bridge (Quinton, New Jersey). They marched on the 
outnumbered militiamen and .dispersed them, and the English returned to 
Salem. Two days later, March 20, 1778, Major Simcoe and several hundred 
men marched to Hancock’s house, a few miles downstream from Quinton’s 
Bridge. Tory informers had told Simcoe that about 400 militiamen were 
stationed there. The house was broken into and all its inhabitants were 
killed, the number being estimated to be between 20 and 30, including some 
men who were non-combatants. In the meantime, Colonel Elijah Hand had 
been informed of the skirmishes taking place between the foragers and the 
Salem militia. He immediately summoned the Cumberland County militia 
and marched to Quinton’s Bridge to reinforce the men Stationed there. 
Colonel Hand and his men arrived just in time to prevent the British forces 
from crossing the Alloways Creek and proceeding toward Bridgetown and 
Greenwich. 


The British foragers would have found plenty of large farms to plunder 
had they not been stopped at Quinton. Some of the British leaders would 
have probably liked to proceed on to Greenwich and avenge the tea-burning 
incident. Colonel Hand’s militia, Supported by two very effective artillery 
pieces, persuaded Colonel Mawhood to be satisfied with his accomplishments 
at Hancock’s Bridge and other areas between Salem and the Alloways Creek. 
The English forces completed foraging the region of Salem County, gave the 
horses back to their rightful owners and returned to Philadelphia. The 
Cumberland militia returned to Bridgetown and the men returned to their 
normal work routine. They continued to be called upon to serve periodically 
until the war ended. 


The inhabitants of Cumberland County displayed a record unsurpassed 
for self-sacrificing patriotism throughout the period of the Revolution. 
Though the ravages and hardships of the war did not reach inside their 
borders, they were prompt and willing to assist in the defense of their 
neighboring counties. The men of Cumberland County can honestly and 
proudly say they served from the battle on Long Island to the victory at 
Yorktown in aiding the Revolutionary cause. 

After victory for independence had been achieved, the inhabitants of 
Bridgetown settled down to the task of creating a well ordered town. Such 
well Known and influential families as the Elmers, the Seeleys, the Bowens 
and the Potters were the leaders of this task. New streets were laid out 
and stage routes to Philadelphia were improved. To develop a better and 
faster means of communication, post routes were established with Salem and 
Woodbury. Merchants began to settle in the area and take advantage of the 
town lots offered for business establishments. These men built new and 
beautiful homes, adding to the beauty of the town. Bridgetown did not 
have a sudden influx or mass migration into the town, but “by 1800 it had 
become the business center of the county.” 6 The population at this time is 
estimated to have been over three hundred. 

The growth of Bridgetown to the leading city of the county can probably 
be attributed to the fact that there was not one predominant religious sect 
controlling it. People of all faiths were invited to settle here and most 
of them worshipped in their homes or traveled to neighboring communities 
in order to attend services. The smaller towns surrounding Bridgetown, such 
as Fairfield, Greenwich and Bowentown had been founded by religious sects 
and the lives of the residents centered about the church. When the restrictions 
of the churches became too severe, many people moved into Bridgetown. 

The first church was not erected in Bridgetown until 1792. Several 
people of the Presbyterian sect formed a group and started making plans for 
a church. Funds were raised by holding a lottery, authorized by the legisla- 
ture, and recognized as a legitimate way of financing the project. This 
group probably met some degree of opposition from the Baptists, who 
preached against such practices as gambling, thereby being immoral. The 
Quakers apparently saw nothing wrong with this method of finance, for a 
member of the Society of Friends donated the ground on which the church 
was built. The church is still standing today, and retains its original name 
of Broad Street Presbyterian Church. Its graveyard contains the names 


60 Historic Bridgeton, 1686-1936. p. 10. 
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of many of the prominent citizens of Bridgetown during the Revolution, 
perpetuating Bridgeton’s historic past. 

The social life of the men of Bridgetown was centered around the many 
taverns located there. Here they could meet and discuss the day’s work or 
talk over the latest political developments, either local, state or national. 
The gatherings reflected high spirits at election time, when the men could 
openly discuss the candidate of their choice. All classes of people were 
free to express their opinions, and doing it over a pitcher of ale was probably 
the ideal way. 

Tavern society was always more exciting in the county capitals, such 
as Bridgetown was, for there was activity day and night. The noise and 
hustle of late arrivals and departures always meant new topics for conver- 
sation and new acquaintances. Gossip and news were disseminated along 
with drinking, card playing and frequent fights. In the larger towns, the 
tavern often replaced the church as the center of social activity. 

The women spent their time taking care of the home and rearing the 
children. In the evenings, after the children were asleep and the men-folk 
had left for the tavern, She would sit down and read awhile. Outside of 
her church activities, reading was her major leisure activity. 

As Bridgetown moved into the early years of the nineteenth century, 
her inhabitants continued to concern themselves with the town’s growth. 
Their desire for progress stimulated and encouraged the formation of new 
industries. The Cohansey offered a source of power and a means of trans- 
portation. The increased production of the large farms in the Surrounding 
area created the need for canneries, thus Bridgetown became the center of 
the canning industry in Cumberland County. Heavier industries did not move 
into the growing town until the latter part of the nineteenth century, among 
the first being the Cumberland Iron and Nail factory. 

Men of professional training settled in Bridgetown, it being the county 
seat. Lawyers and doctors soon became plentiful and still are today. In 
1816, the Cumberland National Bank was organized and through it the 
name of the town became known as Bridgeton. By 1865, the population of 
the town had increased to such proportions that the legislature approved 
the request for a city charter, making Bridgeton a city and clearly defining 
its. boundaries. 

Reflection of the steady growth of Bridgeton can be seen today in the 
varied industries, business establishments, church denominations, professional 
men and racial groups that comprise the city. Just as in the early years 
of its growth, the people of Bridgeton live well ordered and happy lives. 
A strong religious influence now prevails throughout the city, Christianity 
being inseparably interwoven with morality and education. It can truly be 
said that the temperance and industry of Bridgeton’s inhabitants throughout 
the many years of its history has resulted in and will continue to promote 
material prosperity. 


10. 


APPENDIX 


Some of the various occupations of Fenwick’s followers were: baker, 
clothworker, goldsmith, tanner, clothier, meatman, cordwainer, cooper, 
chandler, bricklayer, lightman, upholsterer, phySician, tailor, Surveyor, 
blacksmith, ship-carpenter, carpenter, cheesemonger, joiner, poulterer, 
draper, salter, haberdasher, yeoman, weaver, chemist, silkman and 
surgeon. Others listed themselves as “gentlemen” and some as “citizens 
of London.” John Pomfret, The Province of West Jersey, 1609-1702 
(Princeton, New Jersey: 1956) pp. 71-72. 


There seems to be a difference of opinion as to when Fenwick arrived 
at Salem. According to Johnson’s History the date is June, 1675. 
Pomfret in his West Jersey cites the date as November, 1675. I would 
agree with Johnson because if Fenwick arrived in November, he would 
not have had sufficient time to establish his colony before the winter 
months. Also, Fenwick’s dealings with the Indians would indicate a 
warm season. 


The goods exchanged for land by Fenwick, as stated in Johnson’s 
History are as follows: four guns, powder, and lead; 10% ankers of 
rum (336 gallons); shirts, shoes, stockings; four blankets, sixteen match 
coats; One piece of match coating and other English goods. 


In Heston’s ‘South Jersey: A History, it is stated that Greenwich 
received its name in honor of Greenwich on the ‘Thames, an area in 
England where some of Fenwick’s colonists resided. 


In Mulford’s Historical Tales of Cumberland County he refers to the 
Mason tract on the west side of the Cohansey. I checked the purchase 
in the New Jersey Archives, Vol. XXI, p. 541, and found that Mason 
was deeded 5,000 acres in the colony by Edmund Warner, a Trustee for 
Fenwick, in 1675, but the only mention of Mason having a deed for land 
in the region of the Cohansey is in 1687 when he is granted a town lot 
(16 acres) in Cohansey. I was unable to trace Mulford’s source, as 
his work is not documented. 


There seems to be a discrepancy concerning the year Reverend Bridge 
received the deed to his land. Mulford, in his Historical Tales of 
Cumberland County gives 1697 as the date. The New Jersey Archives, 
Vol. XXI records the date as May 7, 1696. 


The actual date of Richard Hancock settling at Bridgeton is not known. 
The fact that he did settle here seems to be based on assumption for 
none of the sources I searched documented this settlement. I could 
not find any documents in the New Jersey Archives authorizing Hancock 
to build a mill. However, I was not able to exhaust the Archives and 
a more thorough search might give some definite proof. Fenwick does 
not mention Hancock’s mill in any of his available writings. 


The West Jersey Society had been given the deeds to large tracts of 
land that were unclaimed. The Society was composed of land owning 
proprietors and had the authority to sell tracts of the land. 


According to Cushing’s History of Gloucester, Salem and Cumberland 
Counties, Seeley built his grist mill near the present site of East 
Lake in Bridgeton. The creek that existed at that time no longer 
exists today. The creek is the same one on which Richard Hancock 
built his saw mill. 


On January 21, 1710, an act was passed extending the boundaries of 
Salem County to the present eastern limits of Cumberland. The act 
stated that inconveniences had arisen among several counties of the 
province as to the uncertainty of boundaries. The Assembly passed 
the act making the boundary line between Salem County and Cape May 
County from the mouth of the West Creek to a small creek in Tuckahoe. 
West Creek is still the boundary between Cumberland and Cape May 
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Counties. T. Cushing and C. Sheppard. History of... Cumberland 
County, (Philadelphia: 1883) p. 523. 


According to T. Cushing and C. Sheppard’s History..., p. 523, the 
portion of the act creating the boundaries of Cumberland County 
read as follows: 
“Beginning in the County of Salem, at the mouth of 
Stow Creek, and running up the same unto John Brick’s 
mills, leaving the said Brick’s mills within the county hereby 
erected, then continuing still up Stow Creek Branch to the house 
where Hugh Dun now dwells, leaving Hugh Dun within the new 
county; and from the said Hugh Dun’s house, upon a straight 
line to Nathan Shaw’s house, leaving said Nathan Shaw’s house 
within the new county; and then on a northeast course until 
it intersects the Pilesgrove line, leaving Pilesgrove with in Salem 
County; then along the said line till it intersects the line which 
divides the counties of Gloucester and Salem, then running 
southeastward down Gloucester line unto the boundaries of 
Cape May County; then bounded by Cape May County to 
Delaware Bay; then up Delaware Bay to the place of beginning.” 


I do not know where the authors found this letter for their work is not 
documented. I was unable to locate any information other than the 
Acts title in the New Jersey Archives. 


All the sources I used in researching the early history of New Jersey, 
including the New Jersey Archives, list the date for erecting Cumberland 
County as January 19, 1748. The sources do not specify the date of the 
naming of the county by Governor Belcher but I would assume it would 
not be named until it was officially a county. A document in the 
Archives makes reference to Cumberland County on January 5, 1748, 
four days prior to it being sent to committee and fourteen days prior to 
final approval by the Governor. ‘The petition reads as follows: 


January 5, 1747-8 “Mr. Coxe laid before the House the 
request of divers Inhabitants of the County of Salem, praying 
an Alteration in the Line to be the Division Line between the 
Counties of Salem and Cumberland, Ordered that the Matter 
prayed for in the said Representation be referred to the Con- 
sideration of the committee to which the said Bill if Referred.” 


This indicates that the people of Salem knew the name of the new 
county before the final vote. This also leads to the implication that 
if Governor Belcher named the county before the final passage of the 
Act, he must have known for certain that it would pass. It would have 
been humiliating for a Royal Governor to honor a Duke in England 
and then have to withdraw the honor due to an Act not passing the 
Legislature. 


This board was established as early as 1713, when an act was passed 
directing each town and precinct to elect two freeholders to meet 
With the justices of the peace of the county. The primary purposes 
of the board were to conduct the task of leving taxes, the raising 
of revenue to build courthouses and jails. According to Elmer’s History, 
the justices attending the meetings in Greenwich in 1748 were: John 
Brick, John Ogden, Joseph Reeves, John Remington, John Brick, Jr., 
Ephrian Seeley, Elias Cotting. All the freeholders except one attended. 


The minutes of the meeting of the board of freeholders and justices 
Is quoted as follows in Cushing and Sheppard’s History: 
July 26, 1748 
“July 26, The Justices and all The Freeholders meet except 
John Purple In Obedience to an Advertisement Set up by order 
of John Ogden, David Ogden. Ephrian Seeley, and Joseph Peek. 
These four Justices Proposed to the other Justices of said County, 
and Freeholders present To Rayse Money for Building a Gaol 
and Court-House, but the Major part of the Justices and Free- 
holders present was not So Disposed as to the Location of the 
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place where the Said Gaol and Court-House Shall be Built. 
Thought proper to Setle the point First before they Consent to 
Rayse money ior that purpose, but in order To Setle the afare 
of the election there was a Motion made for to Reammin the 
Voters by purging them by their Respective oaths and afer- 
mations, but the freeholders of the South Side of Cohansey 
Refused to Comply with the Said offer. There being no Business 
to do this Meeting adjurns.” 


The letter resisting payment of taxes by the residents of the Cohansey 
region is quoted from Cushing and Sheppard’s A History... p. 520. It 
reads as follows: 


“We whose names are under written to utterly deny to pay 
or suffer to be taken by distress or any other way any money 
goods or any other thing by Frances Pagit our so called Con- 
stable because we doubt of his being a lawful Constable and 
more especially because we have been illegally assessed by an 
assessor who being a Known and open professed Roman Catholic 
which is utterly repugnant to the laws of Great Britain and 
contrary to the rights and liberties of his Royal Majesties 
faithful subjects and if we submit to suffer or acknowledge 
and such Roman Catholic to usurp or have any place in office 
of profit or trust among us we should count our slaves traitors 
to his Majesty, our King and all true Protestants.” 


The document was signed by thirty-four men, including many leaders 
of the area. 


The first General Congress of the colonies met in Philadelphia, September 
5, 1774, and signed an association pledging themselves to boycott 
British and East India Company merchandise, and recommended all 
people in the colonies te sign it. Not all counties agreed to the plan 
and many merchants refused to go along with the plan. The merchants 
of Cumberland County, however, supported fully the plan of the Congress. 


The announcement of publication for the “Plain Dealer’ is as follows: 


“As to the circumstances of the times loudly call on every 
Individual to exert himself for the good of his Country and 
fellow creatures, several person whose genius and inclination for 
many years past have led them to Study and contemplation, 
have concluded, that the most Important Service that they can 
render to Society, will be to communicate—Weekly to their 
neighbors the result of their enquiries and Speculations on 
political occurrances and other important Subjects particularly 
calculated to suit this place.” 


This was taken from a reprint of the actual manuscript. The reprint 
is contained in the Stewart Collection, housed at Glassboro State 
College, New Jersey. ) 
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